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How War Goes 


In the 


_ tables are being turned on 
Japan! The United Nations are 
on the offensive. Japan has now 
been forced from some of the ter- 
ritory she seized in the Pacific after 
her vicious blow on Pearl Harbor, 
Dec. 7, 1941. But most of the seized 
territory still remains in the hands 
of the enemy. 

The Pacific war theater* is im- 
mense. It ranges from the Aleutians 
in the north, where American planes 
are diving down to raid the Kurile 
Islands, to New Guinea in the south. 
Here Yanks and Aussies under Gen- 
eral MacArthur are slowly pushing 
the Japs back. 

After Pearl Harbor, the Japanese 
fleet swept through the great area of 
the Pacific like an octopus whose 
tentacles seized everything it 
touched. Of all the islands attacked 
by Japan, only the Hawaiians and 
Midway remained in our hands. 

The American island of Guam 
was taken. Guam had not been for- 
tified because Congress did not vote 
money for this purpose. Many Con- 
gressmen did not want to offend 
Japan at that time. 

Wake Island fell on December 24. 
The U. S. Marines who defended 
Wake answered the Jap challenge 
with the cry, “Come and get us!” 

Britain's Malay Peninsula (Malaya) 
and the Dutch East Indies, fell dur- 
ing the next few months. In January, 
1942, the Japanese occupied Manila, 
capital of the Philippines. General 
MacArthur, who had been stationed 
there, had to retreat with his U. S.- 
Filipino army to Bataan Peninsula. 

MacArthur's forces made a gallant 
stand, but the invaders were too 
powerful. After a stand of three 
months on Bataan, our troops re- 
treated to the rock shelter of 
regidor Island in Manila Bay. After 
days of continual bombing and shell- 
ing by the Japs, Corregidor had to 


Cor- 


whisked to Australia to take up his 
duties as Commander in Chief of 
the Southwest Pacific. 

The Gilbert Islands, owned by 
Great Britain, fell early in the as- 
sault. 

In February 1942, Japan started 
to prepare for an attack on Aus- 
tralia. She landed troops on New 
Britain. 

Timor, an island directly off the 
Australian coast, was taken. In New 
Guinea, Lae and Salamaua were 
seized. From these bases a drive 
across the mountains was started 
south to Port Moresby. 
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The Japs planned to use Port Mor- 
esby as a bridgehead to Australia. 
Combined forces of Aussies and 
Yanks under MacArthur drove the 
Japs back. The area around Lae and 
Salamaua was the scene of heavy 
fighting last week. We captured 
Salamaua and Lae, after more than 
seven months of fighting. 

The exploits of the U. §. Marines 
in the Pe te Islands will never be 
forgotten. They drove the — 
from Gavutu, Tanambogo, Florida, 
Guadalcanal, Munda, and Rendova. 

In June, 1942, Japan struck in the 
north. Dutch Harbor, Attu, and 
Kiska in our Aleutian Islands were 
raided. Later the Japs occupied 
Kiska and Attu. Now they have been 
cleared out. 

In addition to her conquered terri- 

Japan had a network of island 
dehee of her own. These were the 
mandated* islands that had been 
-- to her at the end of World 
ar I—the Bonin, Caroline, and 
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SOMEWHERE IN CHINA, Gunner Charles Patton, of iain’ Senin: stile 
hands with Gunner Marino Galluzzo, of Uniontown, Pa., after raid on Japs 








. * . 
give up. MacArthur had been at Hankow. Patton shot down three Zeros during raid; Galluzzo got two. 
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THE PACIFIC THEATRE OF WAR. Japanese-controlled area is shown in color. 


Marshall Islands. There are more 
than 1400 of these. Some are nie rely 
coral reefs, others are a few square 
miles in area. But all bristle with de- 
re nses. 

Truk, the most important of these 
bases, has a harbor comple ‘tely pro- 
tected by coral reefs. It is the most 
difficult naval and air base to get at 
in the world. 
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At the time Salamaua was Cap- 
tured we raided Marcus Island, 1,100 
miles away from Tokyo. 

Scarcely had the Japs recovered 


trom the attack on Marcus when 
they were hit in the north in the 
Kurile Islands. Then the Navv 


blasted the Jap bases in the Marshalls. 
China was the first to suffer from 
Japan's fury. On July 7, 1937, the 
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Japanese invaded China near Pei- 
ping. Japan made many inroads on 
Chinese territory. 

When Burma fell to Japan in the 
spring of 1942, the Chinese supply 
route, the Burma | oad, was closed. 
Now the Japs are on the defensive 
in China. They have made no more 
land gains, and are being hit hard 


by U. S. and Chinese airmen. 
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THE SWEDES WANT THE 
UNITED NATIONS TO WIN 





















































THOUGH THEY ARE 
NOT IN THE WAR, 


HE third of the “Three Musketeer” nations of 

Scandinavia is Sweden, largest of the Scandi- 
navian countries. 

Sweden occupies the eastern part of the Scan- 
dinavian peninsula and her southernmost part 
forms the lower jaw of the dragon’s head that we 
pointed out last week. 

Sweden is the home of “white coal” and white 
birches. She has great industries, huge forests, 
and produces great quantities of Europe's best 
ron ore. 

Sweden is famous for her inventions. Safety 
matches and steam turbines, dynamite and auto- 
matic machinery, the cream separator, and the 
ball bearing (used in roller skates and machin- 
ery )—all these and many more were invented by 
Swedes. 


WATER EVERYWHERE 


with rivers and 
and so dotted with lakes, that there is 
saying, “When God divided the water 

from the land, Sweden was overlooked.” 
Sweden, like Norway, is “The Land of the 
Midnight Sun.” One-seventh of the coun- 
try lies north of the Arctic Circle where 


Sweden is so crisscrossed 
waterfalls, 


an old 


there are only two or three hours of 
darkness in summer, and in the 
long winter only two or three 
hours of daylight. The peo- 


ple of Sweden can all sym- 
pathize with the child in 
Stevenson's verse: 


S 





KING GUSTAV OF SWEDEN PRESENTING FLAG TO SCHOOLBOY 
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American Swedish News Exchange 


In winter I get up by night 
And dress by yellow candle light; 
In summer quite the other way, 


I have to go to bed by day 


The Swedes are a nation of sports lovers and 
they enjoy the long winters. The lakes and rivers 
are frozen deep, and boys and girls, as well as 
the older folks, take their daily recreation by 
skating, skiing, and sleighing. 

The Swedish people are healthy and exception- 
ally longlived. All Swedes, no matter how much 
or how little money they earn, can get good med- 
ical attention. The gov ernment helps to pay the 


bill. 
SCHOOL SIX DAYS A WEEK 


Nearly everybody in Sweden can read and 
write. Illiteracy is less than one per cent. This 
is also true of Denmark and Norway. 

Swedish children go to school six days a week. 
Classes. start before eight and last until after 
three o'clock, so that during the short winter 
days students go to and from school in the dark. 
Sweden has had compulsory education for almost 
a century. 

As far back as written history goes, Sweden 
always had a king. The Viking kings used to 
have meetings with their men about future ex- 
peditions. When the men agreed with the king 
they banged their shields, and when they dis- 


agreed they grumbled. 
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Sweden's present King, Gustav V, 
is 85 years old. Popular with his 
people, he has been active in sports 
all his life. He still skis and plays 
tennis. 

Sweden is one of the most wooded 
countries in the world. Forests of 
spruce, pine, and white birch cover 
more than half her area. Timber 
products—lumber, woodpulp, paper, 
artificial silk, furniture, and matches 
—are the backbone of several of the 
largest Swedish industries. Sweden is 
one of the world’s most important 
exporters of these wood products. 
There are laws against cutting ‘too 
much timber, and trees are grown 
faster than they are cut. The many 
rivérs run through the best forest 
districts and carry the timber to the 
sawmills and pulp plants at a cost 
seven times less than the railroad 
would charge. 


THE “WHITE COAL” 

For centuries, waterfalls in Swe 
den’s rivers have been the main 
source of power for Swedish indus- 
try. The water power is called “white 
coal” because it is used as a substi- 
tute for coal, which Sweden has al- 
ways lacked. 

Farming is still the most important 
industry in Sweden. Over one-third 
of the population earn their living 
from the soil. Livestock is raised and 
butter and bacon is exported. 


HIGH GRADE SWEDISH STEEL 


Sweden is rich in minerals. Hei 
iron ore is among the best in the 
world for steel-making. During the 
American Revolution, Boston news 
papers advertised the sale of Swed 
ish iron. Centuries ago, the Vikings 
boasted of the keenness of thei 
steel swords. made of Swedish steel 

Sweden has the richest gold mine 
in Europe and great deposits of sil- 
ver, copper, zinc, and lead. 

Important metal and machine in- 
dustries flourish in Sweden. Porce- 
lain and glass factories manufacture 
goods of fine quality. 

Sweden’s international trade, ex- 
cept with Germany, has decreased 
considerably since the beginning of 
the war. 

After Germany invaded Norway 
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and Denmark, Sweden was sur- 
rounded by Nazi-controlled coun- 
tries. She did not come to the aid of 
Norway or Denmark. The Swedish 
government declared itself “neu- 
tral.” 

Almost all of Sweden’s output of 
iron ore, guns, timber, and wood- 
pulp goes to Germany. Farm prod- 
ucts—wheat, flour, oats, potatoes, 
butter, and sugar—are also sent to 
Germany. German troops and war 
materials were shipped to Finland 
and Norway through Sweden. 

Most of the people of Sweden are 
tor a United Nations victory. Ever 
since the Nazi invasion of Denmark 
and Norway, the Swedes have been 
complaining about their govern- 
ment’s help to Germany. Finally on 
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August 25, 1943, the Swedish gov- 
ernment told the Nazis that no 
longer would Nazi troops and sup- 
plies be allowed to go through 
Sweden. The Nazis will now have to 
carry their troops by sea where they 
are open to attack by Allied planes 
and ships. 

To get back at Sweden, Germany 
sank some Swedish fishing vessels. 

Sweden has been strengthening 
her army and insists that if attacked 
she will fight. “We may have to fight 
for all we-hold dear,” said Sweden’s 
Premier, Per Albin Hansson, “and if 
we do, I know that our people who 
love peace will show they love free- 
dom and democracy more.” 


NEXT WEEK: YUGOSLAVIA 
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HAT IS GLASS? The diction- 
ary says it is “a hard, brittle, 
transparent substance.” 

That definition describes only a 
certain kind of glass, such as that 
used for window panes. There are 
many other types of glass used to- 
day on the home front and on the 
war fronts. 

In our article last week on textiles, 
we told you about Fiberglas, a silky, 
fire-proof textile made of glass 
threads. 

Now there is a close relation of 
Fiberglas called Foamglas. It is 
black, can be drilled and sawed, 
and it will float on water. Ordinary 
glass weighs 150 to 175 pounds per 
cubic foot, but Foamglas weighs 
only 10 to 11 pounds per cubic foot. 


AIR CELLS MAKE IT LIGHT 


To understand why Foamglas is 
so light, you mus: know how it is 
made. Ordinary glass is made of 
silica (sand), limestone, and soda ash. 
When making Foamglas, pure car- 
bon is added to these three materials. 
When the mixture is heated, the car 
bon forms a gas. This gas puffs up 
the molten glass into a mass of bub- 
bles or air cells. A cubic foot of 
Foamglas has more than five million 
air cells 

These air cells make Foamglas as 
light as cork. For this reason, Foam- 
glas can be used instead of cork in 
liferafts, pontoon bridge floats, and 
lifebelts. 

Foamglas is no weakling, for all 
its lightness. It is strong enough to 
use for walls or ceilings. Foamglas 
is fire-proof, vermin-proof, and will 
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NEW KINDS OF GLASS 
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not rot. People should enjoy living 
in glass houses in the postwar world! 

Foamglas can also Ve used to in- 
sulate the cold rooms of meat-pack- 
ing plants, dairies, and ice-cream 
factories. 

If you have ever poured boiling 
water into a cold tumbler, you know 
that the hot water will crack the 
tumbler. If your tumbler was made 
of Pyrex “Flameware,” however, you 
could pour molten lead into it and 
it sk not crack. 

Ordinary glass expands greatly 


when heated. This expansion causes 








the glass to crack. Pyrex glass ex- 
pands very little under heat. 

Vycor, the newest kind of pyrex- 
glass, is 96 per cent silica, which ex 
pands only slightly when heated. 

Vycor is made by treating glass 
chemically so that all but four per 
cent is porous silica. The silica is 
then re-heated so that the glass will 
“shrink” and all the little pores will 
close. This non-porous te is four 
times as strong as ordinary plate 
glass. It would not even be scratched 
if you dropped a two pound ball on 
it from a height of six feet. 


KEEPS HOUSES COOL OR WARM 


Postwar homes may be built with 
walls of this non-porous glass. These 
walls would keep the heat in during 
the winter, and keep it out during 
the summer. Revolving doors, oven 
doors, table tops, frozen food cab- 
inet tops, and locomotive headlights 
can also be made of Vycor. 

The main job of ordinary glass is 
to let light through. By changing the 
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mixture of which the glass is made, 
certain rays of light can be let 
through while others are kept out. 
Ordinary window glass will not pass 
on the healthful ultra-violet rays of 
sunshine. A special glass made for 
sun lamps » Nes the ultra-violet 
rays to pass through. This glass can 
also be used for sun porches and 
greenhouses. 


ULTRA-VIOLET BY ELECTRICITY 


Ultra-violet rays are very impor- 
tant to health. By placing ultra-violet 
electric lamps over operating tables 
in hospitals, the air can be sterilized. 
This sterilized air will keep patients 
from becoming infected. Ultra-violet 
lamps could also be used in school- 
rooms and soldiers’ barracks to cut 
down the spread of infection and 
sickness. 

For skylights and windows, there 
is a special type of glass that cuts 
out the infra-red (or heat rays), but 
lets light pass freely. 

Optical glass is the glass used in 
telescopes, photographic lenses, spec- 
troscopes, eyeglasses, range finders, 
detection devices, aerial cameras, 
periscopes, binoculars, bomb sights. 

There is a secret optical glass 
through which it is possible to look 
directly at the sun when spotting 
enemy planes. The making of it is a 
military secret now. 


POSTWAR USES 


Here are a few of the uses to which 
glass will be put in the postwar 
world. There will be glass. tubing to 
replace lead, steel, and copper in 
plumbing; glass springs that wear 
better than steel springs; glass that 
can be bent to almost any shape; 
automobile batteries of glass; explo- 
sion-proof glass; and glass so hard 
it will stop a .50 calibre bullet. 


Next Week: PAPER 





Major reference for this series of articles is 
the forthcoming book MIRACLES AHEAD (The 
Macmillan Company) by Frank Latham and 
Norman Carlisle, of Scholastic’s editorial staff. 
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I “COMMON SENSE” 
“AROUSED THE ENTHUSIASM OF AMERICANS BESIEGING 
BOSTON (N 1775, AND ANGERED BRITISH GENERAL HOWE. 


THOMAS PAINE (1737-1809) 


He was no ‘summer soldier” 


HOMAS PAINE came to America from England in1774. In January, 
1776, his pamphlet “Common Sense” appeared and did much to 
convince people that the colonies should be an independent nation. 
After the war Paine took a leading part in the French Revolution, 
and was imprisoned when he quarreled with certain French leaders. 
Feeling that the American Government was making no effort to res- 
cue him, Paine wrote a bitter letter attacking President Washington. 
This letter, and the publication of “The Age of Reason,” which disa- 
greed with religious ideas of the time, turried most people against him. 
Paine died unhonored. But today he is ranked as one of the great- 

est Americans, a man who was “the spark plug of the Revolution.” 
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| *) IN PHILADELPHIA THE SCOTCH PRINT- 
ER, BELL, TOLD BENJAMIN FRANKLIN OF 
THE AMAZING SUCCESS OF COMMON” 
































SOMETHING “TO CHEER HIS 01S COURAGED ARMY. SEATED BY A CAMP- 


2 IN THE DARK DAYS OF 1776, WASHINGTON URGED PAINE TO ay) a 
FIRE, PAINE WROTE “THE CRISIS.” | 
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THE CRISIS” WAS READ TO EVERY REG Nit 
» ane IN THE ARMY. ITS EFFECT WAS A 
MAGICAL. A FEW DAYS LATER WASHINGTON 
WON VICTORIES AT {RENTON AND edt 
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; “ily oe | | 5 CONGRESS VOTED PAINE A PENSION AND LAND 
Avo | | PORHIS SERVICES. BUT YEARS LATER HISENEM- 
(ES EVEN DENIED HIM THE RIGHT 70 VOTE. 















DRAWN BY FRANK RONAN 
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WAKO) ROY QUIZ WHAT'S YOUR 


Test your “Knowledge for Victory!’ These questions are based on articles in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect score is 100. What’s your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


1. MAP STUDY OF THE PACIFIC 


Locate the places in the left hand column, by matching 
them with the island or island group to which they belong. 
Score 3 points each. Total, 18. 

1. Salamaua 
2. Bataan 
3. Kiska 


. Guadalcanal 


Dutch East Indies 
New Britain 
Philippines 
Aleutians 
Solomons 


5. Borneo New Guinea 


3. Rabaul 
a My score 


. THE THIRD MUSKETEER 


Complete the following sentences by underlining the cor- 
rect answer. Score 5 points each. Total, 25. 

1. Sweden’s king is (a) Carol II; (b) Boris; (c) Gustav V. 

2. “White coal” refers to Sweden’s (a) water power; (b) 
birch trees; (c) mineral resources. 

3. The most important occupation in Sweden is (a) rub- 
ber planting; (b) were (c) oil refining. 

4. Sweden is (a) fighting in the war on the side of the 


United Nations; (b) fighting in the war on the side of the 
Axis; (c) not fighting in the war. 


5. Between Sweden and Finland is the (a) North Sea; 
(b) Gulf of Bothnia; (c) Bay of Biscay. 


My score 





IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


installations (in-stawl-AY-shunz), p. 11. Structures 
at an air, military, or naval base, such as machine shops, 
hangars, docks, railroads, fuel tanks, etc. 

mandate (MAN-date), p. 2. An order by the League 
of Nations after World War I, to a member nation to 
establish a government over former German colonies, or 
other conquered territory. 


illiteracy (il-LIT-er-a-see), p. 4. Inability to read or 
write. 


theater of war. p. 2. A part of the world where war is 
being fought. 


contraband (KON-tra-band), p. 11. Smuggled goods. 


immense (i-MENS), p. 2. Unmeasured. The word 
comes from the Latin in, meaning not, and mensus, 
meaning measured. An aniseed area has come to 
mean one that is very large. 


NAMES AND PLACES IN THE NEWS 


Alean Highway (ALaska CANada), p. 9. 
Lae (LAH-ee), p. 3. 
Salamaua (sah-lah-MAU-ah), p. 3. 











3. PROJECT IN THE NORTH 


Score 4 points for correct answer to each of the following. 
Total 20 points. 
A. What is Canol? 
synthetic glass a new cannon an oil project 
B. Where is the Great Bear Lake district? 
Alaska Canada Sweden 
C. What is the name of the river that runs near the Great 
Bear Lake region? 
Mackenzie MacIntosh Mackinac 
D. In what two states does the “Big Inch” pipeline start 
and end? 
Calif.-Oregon Texas-Penna. Fla.-N. Y. 
E. How many miles is the pipeline from the Great Bear 
Lake area to the Alcan Highway? 


40 400 4,000 


My score 


4. GLASS OR PLASTIC 


Of the six items below, three are examples of synthetic 
glass, three are examples of plastic. Write a P for plastic, 


G for glass in the space provided. Score 2 points each. Total 
12. 
Saran 


———-., 


Tenite 


—— Micarta 
—— Vycor Foamglas 
My score 


5. HIGH JINX 


See what you know about high altitude fying by answer- 


ing the following questions. Score 5 points each. Total, 10. 
1. What is a tropopause? 
(a) Soda fountains in the tropics 


(b) The point where the earth’s atmosphere joins 
the stratosphere 


(c) A suit aviators wear in high altitudes. 


2. What is the most economical level for long com- 
mercial flights? 


(a) 3,500 feet 
(b) 35,000 feet 
(c) 350,000 feet 
My score 
6. IN GENERAL 


Complete the following statements by underlining the 
correct answers. Score 5 points each. Total, 15. 


General Clark carried out a secret mission in 1942 in (a) 
India; (b) French North Africa; (c) New Guinea. 


He left England in an (a) airplane; (b) destroyer; (e) 
submarine. 


Clark is now in (a) France; (b) Italy; (c) Germany. 
My score 
My total score _____ VQ 
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SWEDEN’S NEUTRALITY 
SETS OFF DISCUSSION 


Theme Article on pp. 4, 5 


The Swedish people, who rejoice in Allied victories, are 
not in total sympathy with their government's neutrality 
policy. 

They question the value of peace in the light of the 
spiritual and moral decay to which a nation is subject that 
is strongly democratic in spirit, and yet takes no side in the 
death struggle between fascism and democracy. 

When the blockade, effected by German control of the 
Skaggerak and Norway, closed 70% of Sweden’s export 
markets, the Swedish government argued that she had to 
compromise if she were to survive. 4 

Many persons hold that the Swedish government played 
the weakling, or appeaser role to Germany in not coming 
to the aid of Norway and Denmark. 

From the side of the Swedish government comes the reply 
that Sweden’s intervention could not have changed the out- 
come in any event. The struggle might have been prolonged, 
but—so this argument goes—Norway and Denmark would 
have fallen regardless of what Sweden did, and Sweden, 
too, would have fallen to the Nazi aggressors. 

There is good reason to believe that Sweden would have 
put up resistance against the Germans had Sweden been 
invaded by the German army. There was another kind of 
invasion by Germany into Sweden—an economic one, and 
a “transportation” one. Germany moved troops and supplies 
through Sweden headed for Norway.. The Swedish govern- 
ment didn’t like this, but they consented to it. “A matter of 
expediency,” it was admitted. 

Just recently the Swedish government closed the door to 
German troop movements. If Germany wants to fight Swe- 
den over this, there is no doubt but that Sweden will fight. 

Sven Dahlman, First Secretary of the Swedish Legation 
in Washington, D. C.,.had this to say in a speech*in New 
York, Jan. 20, 1948: 

“We know very well that being neutral will not tend to 
make one popular. It is perfectly evident to everybody that 
a neutral country is never popular with those who are out 
to fight, to sacrifice théir lives and all they cherish in order 
to win. . . . It appears to all of us Swedes that neutrality 
is the only possible policy for us to follow if we are to pre- 
serve at all our pe mon: See: and our way of life.” 

The text of Mr. Dahlman’s speech, Endurance on a Neu- 
tral Front, may be obtained free of charge by writing the 
Swedish American News Exchange, 630 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Also available, at the same address, is: How 
Neutral Is Sweden? by Signe Toksvig (free); Outlines of 
Sweden (an illustrated history and geography) 15 cents; 
and Swedish Steel Throughout the Centuries (15 cents). 


Class Activities 


With a three column chart, headed “Norway,” “Sweden,” 
and “Denmark,” pupils can compare the three Scandinavian 
nations for the following points: 

1. Chief occupations. 

2. Natural resources. 

3. Government (pre-war government for occupied. na- 
tions. ) 

4. Education. 

5. Ownership of public utilities. 

6. Role in the war (occupied, neutral, or belligerent. ) 

7. List capitals and important cities. 
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Draw an outline map of Norway, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Finland. Color or shade each nation to show its status— 
neutral, belligerent, occupied. Mark the Skaggerak, Katte- 
gat, Baltic and North Seas. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Is Sweden really neutral? * 

2. What benefits does Germany derive from Sweden? 

3. Why didn’t Germany invade Sweden and take over the 
country in the same way Norway and Denmark were taken 
over? 

4. Do you think Sweden should have come to the aid of 
Norway and Denmark when Germany invaded those coun- 
tries in 1940? 

5. Did Sweden do the right thing by allowing German 
troops and supplies to move through Sweden en route to 
Norway? 


Fact Questions 


1.” Where is Lapland? 

2. What makes Swedish steel among the best in the 
world? 

3. Who is the executive head of Sweden’s government? 

4. What are some of the popular sports of Swedes? 

5. What two nations border on Sweden? 


GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS—p. 9 


That “Seward’s Folly” was one of the wisest pon 
the United States ever made is once again evident, The 
proximity of the Canadian oil to our Alaskan outposts is a 
means of bringing the war one step closer to Tokyo. 

When World War II began, the*best that could be said 
of our Alaskan defenses was that they were feeble. We had 
only one airport there that a bomber vould use. Our Army 
engineers worked feverishly to establish Anchorage, Fair- 
banks, and Kodiak as bases. A naval base large enough for 
our Pacific fleet was built at Dutch Harbor. 

Now we have not only the Alaska outposts that we need, 
but means of replenishing ships and planes with their vital 
fuel. 

Looking at the map on page 9 pupils can tell of the odds 
encountered by the roadbuilders who had to break the way 
for the equipment and machinery rolled into the Great Bear 
Lake district. 

The Alcan Highway, finished last year, was another job 
completed under the same severe conditions exacted by the 
Canol project. Work on “America’s Burma Road,” the only 
land supply route to Alaska, began in March 1942. When 
American troops arrived at Dawson Creek the weather was 
25 below zero. During the spring thaws the mud was wal- 
lowy enough to suck in the huge caterpillar trucks. In sum- 
mer there were tiny flies, called “no-see-ems” by the Indians, 
that stung like fiery sparks. 

Pupils should note that these two pp the Highway 
and Canol, are examples of the speed and mechanical effi- 
ciency that characterize our times. 


Discussion Questions 


1. After studying the map, tell why you think we went 
to the trouble of tapping oil in the Great Bear Lake region. 


Fact Questions 


1. What highway meets the 400 mile pipeline from the 
Canol area? Who built it? Who is building the pipeline? 
2. What does “Canol” mean? 
[Continued on nex? page] 
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V-LEADER: General Clark—p. 11 


When General Clark went to North Africa on a secret 
mission, he had $600 to use as a bribe in case of trouble. 
When Clark was in the cellar hiding from the police, he 
had a revolver in. his hand and the money in a pocket. “If 
the police came down,” he related, “I was undecided 
whether to shoot them or bribe them.” 

Rumors from the press immediately after the adventure 
reported the sum to be $18,000 in gold. The error was 
caused, possibly, by the monetary exchange of the $600 into 
approximately 15,000 francs. 


Fact Questions 

1. When did Clark go to North Africa on his secret mis- 
sion? 

2. What was he supposed to find out? 

8. From whom were Clark and his men hiding in the 
cellar? 

4. Where did Clark get his early military training? 

5. Where is he now? 


POSTWAR-—GLASS-—p. 6 


The incomplete definition of “glass” in today’s a 
is an illustration of the new words and meanings that will 
have to be included in postwar dictionaries. 

By keeping their own “Dictionary of Synthetics” pupils 
will have an opportunity to see that language is a fii : 
growing thing. Also, the exercise will reintorce their knowl- 
edge of synthetic materials. 

The dictionaries can be made up of the names of syn- 
thetics and their descriptions and uses, culled from a read- 
ing of Junior-Scholastic. 


Discussion Questions 

1. In what ways are Foamglas better than ordinary glass? 
Than cork? 

2. If, in the postwar world, you were permitted to have 
only one of the three glasses, Foamglas, Vycor, or the glass 
that admits the ultra-violet rays, which one would you 
choose? 

Fact Questions 

1. What are two uses of Foamglas? 

2. Why is Foamglas as light as cork? 

8. In what way is Pyrex glass better than ordinary glass? 

4. For what instruments used in war is optical glass 
needed? 

5. What happens to ordinary glass when it is heated? 


FLIGHT FROM DENMARK—pp. 12, 13, 14 


This week’s short story may serve as a roundup discus 
sion of the three Scandinavian countries. Ask pupils to 
correlate the story with the Theme Articles by examining 
the following points: the scuttling of the Danish fleet, 
Aug. 29, 1943; Swedish neutrality; occupied Norway. The 
discussion should center about the spirit and action of the 
people in each of the countries in relation to the Nazis. 

The Midsummer Eve holiday mentioned in the story is 
one of the most important days of the year. It comes on 
June 24 and on this day even the children have no bed 
time. There is community visiting, and feasting all day, 
and it is customary for church services to be held. Haying 
starts immediately after Midsummer, and it is not unusual 
to find farmers making the most of the light at 4 a.m. in 
their fields. 

Discussion Question 
1. One of the serious postwar problems is the re-educa- 


tion of the Nazi youth. How does the story suggest teaching 
democracy? Is this a good way to deal with young Nazis? 





First Review Quiz Oct. 25th 


The first review quiz will appear in the October 25-30 
issue, covering material from he September 13-18 issue 
up to and including the October 25-30 issue. 

The review quizzes will be published in the last issue 
of each month. A September review was omitted owing 
to the fact that Junior Scholastic appeared only three 
times in that short school month. 

Each review quiz may be considered part of the 
VQ project. 





MAP STUDY—p. 3 


Have pupils study the Pacific war theatre map for five 
minutes. In the meantime, draw a rough outline map on the 
board, labeling Japan, China, Malay, Burma, and Australia 
for use as guides. The islands, New Guinea, the Solomons, 
Wake; Guam, Philippines, Borneo, Truk, Marcus, Kiska, 
Attu, and New Britain should be listed on the board. Then 
draw outlines of these islands in their approximate positions. 
leaving them unnamed. 

Divide the class into two teams, The first pupil of team A 
challenges the first pupil of team B to locate any island that 
A chooses to name. If B finds it, his team gets five points. 
If he cannot, A must find the island, giving five points to his 
team. A and B alternate in challenging one another. 





Answers to the Victory Quiz, p 8 


1. MAP STUDY OF THE PACIFIC: 5, 6, 2, 3, 4, 1. 

2. THE THIRD MUSKETEER: c, a, b, c, b. 

3. PROJECT IN THE NORTH: an oil project; Canada; Mackenzie; Texas- 
Penna.; 400. 

4. GLASS OR PLASTIC: Saran, P; Vycor, G; Pyrex, G; Tenite, P; 
Micarta, P; Foamglas, G. 

5. HIGH JINX: b, b. 

6. IN GENERAL: b, ¢, b. 





Solution for Word Puzzle in This Issue 


ACROSS: 1-badlands; 5-awe; 6-lane; 7-tri; 10-kit; 11-took; J2-at; 13- 
Quebec; 16-Stalin; 19-pl.; 20-even; 21-Leo; 22-net; 23-barn; 25-vie; 26 
Marshall. 

DOWN: 1-Balkans; 2-await; 3-dent; 4-am; 7-toe; 8-robe; 9-Ike; 11-Turin; 
14-colonel; 15-save; 17-ten; 18-let; 19-peril; 21-lava; 24-P.S. 


Teachers: This coupon is for your convenience 
in applying for VQ kit. Paste on penny postcard. 
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Mme ee 


William R. Scott, Inc., New York, has COMING OCTOBER 


oublished three fine eyewitness accounts 
for children of the discovery, conquest, 
and settlement of the Americas. The Log 


‘chap Camiat Feet voree® ||! RECONSTITUTING THE 


grave, II ($2.00), is his personal record 


of the long voyage into the unknown. Cor- 

tez and t onquest of Mexico ($2.50) Cc IE; O O S 
is the tale told by Bernal Diaz, soldier of LEA F NATI N 
fortune, of a handful of tough Spaniards 
battering their way into the fabulous 
strongholds 8f the Astecs. B. G. Herzog JULIA JOHNSEN 
has condensed Diaz’ original account, 
keeping the foreign words simple. The 
sixteenth century Indian drawings which . : 
illustrate the book are a vivid record of $1.25__quantity discounts to debate teams 
conquest. Homes in the Wilderness, 
illustrations by M Wilson Stuart 
$2.00), is the Lociteat of the Mayflower 











group kept during their first hard winter RESOLVED: THAT THE UNITED STATES SHOULD 
aes aoa Se ceed JOIN IN RECONSTITUTING THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


presented so simply that young children 
an use them easily. 
Saal ~ ~ 





EO ae es aly Sone is the official debate proposition ot the N.U.E.A. tor 1942-1943. 
tor students with promising scientific abil- “Reconstituting the League of Nations,” the latest book 
ity is announced by Watson Davis, Di- . 
rector of the Science Clubs of America. in the Reference Shelf series, presents the most recent and 
Scholarships totaling $11,000 and 40 all- logical arguments on both sides of this question. Like its 
expense trips to a five-day Science Talent eral th ee 
Institute in Washington next February will predecessors the book is a compilation of the most convincing 
be dwarded on - cm - be —_ pronouncements of authorities. The three main sections are 
inations, personal and scholarship records, “ ” « : ” “ ; 
and essays. All graduating seniors in pub- Background,” “Affirmative Arguments, and “Negative Argu- 
lic, private, and parochial high schools are ments.” Briets and Bibliographies are included. 


eligible. Entrants will take examinations in 
their home communities between Dec. $ 
and 27. The scholarship awards are a con- 
tribution of the Westinghouse Electric & Other Reference Shelf post-war titles: 
Manufacturing Company to the advance- 
ment of science in America. More informa- 














tien tates = INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF DEMOCRACIES. john- 
* * ® sen. 263p. $1.25 194] 

Home Canning in Wartime, by Elsie Hecords the pros and cons of Streit’s “Union” Now.” 
Clarke, isa victory pee to canning, on 1b 
serving, pickling, an drying. It gives clear THE “EIGHT POINTS” OF POST-WAR WORLD REORGANI- 
letailed directions for conserving fruits, ZATION Johnsen. 126p. 90c 1942 - 
egetables, meat, poultry, fish, or — is the Atlantic charter too inclusive, inclusive enough? Both points of view 
Convenient tables show the estimated nn Atanas 
imount and kind of canned food needed 
for a complete wena Pay s _— sm PLANS FOR A POST-WAR WORLD. Johnsen. 238p. $1.25 1942 
sugar syrups. time tables tor cooking, an 
F tt practical information. (World Pub- A summary of recent opinion on how te create a just and enduring economic 
ishing Co.. 223) West 110th St.. Cleve- _— 
land. Ohio. 49c) WORLD PEACE PLANS Jjohnsen. $1.25 1943 

. 4 ° Comparison of principal proposals to date. 

Che National Peace Conterence urges 
a ae Mone: to —— hve es Also the 29th annual edition of 
innua or vernment Vay. Nov ; ‘ 
1943, with discussions, speeches, book ex- University Debaters Annual 370p $2.25 
hibits, ete., focused on the postwar world. | Constructive and rebuttai speeches are given in ful) with briets and bibliog- 
4 Study Kit of materials for such programs raphies for eight debates, four on current war problems, three on post-war 
includes a radio script, a responsive read- federations and one op women and higher education 
ing for a group program, information on a 
typical peace plans, the third report of the 
Commission to Study the Organization of ‘ 
Peace, and statements from Catholic, 
Protestant, and Jewish religious associa- THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
tions and by the Educational) Policies Com- : 
mission of the N.E.A The kit can be 050 University Avenue, 58 New York 


ordered direct trom the National Peace 
Conference, 8 West 40th St.. New York 
18, N. ¥., 45c prepaid 
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Clipped from the N. Y. Heratp TRIBUNE 


You can help solve the problem mentioned in this 
clipping by introducing “Hi There, High School” 
to your students. 


CONTENTS OF 
NEW FRESHMAN HANDBOOK 


“Hi There, High School” 


ON THE BEAM. t, 
The right way to approach high school; school 
and class spirit. 
THE TRAFFIC SYSTEM. 
Rules for corridor traffic; warnings for hit-and- 
run drivers and “road hogs.” 
‘TENSHUN! 
Classroom courtesy; student-teacher relation- 
ships. 
COME AND GET IT. 
Cafeteria manners. 
THE ASSEMBLY LINE. 
Manners in school assembly, at school concerts 
and plays. 
QUIET, PLEASE. 
Use of the library; making study hall count. 
PROPERTY RIGHTS. 
Respect and care of school property, lockers, 
classroom equipment, and campus. 
HEADS—YOU WIN! 
How to study; choosing school courses; part- 
time jobs. 
CHEERS FOR THE TEAM. 
Sportsmanship from the sidelines and on the 
team. 
GET IN THE SWIM! 
Participation in extra-curricular activities; serv- 
ing on committees. 


PARTY POLITICS. 
Manners at school parties and dances. 
REPRESENTATIVE-AT-LARGE. 


Student conduct in public: street, bus, movie and 
soda-shop manners. 


BEST FOOT FORWARD. 


Personal appearance and personality; making 
friends, 


THE FOLKS BACK HOME. 
Home life; family cooperation and fun. 


AS # 


10 or more 
Order a copy for every new student 


a copy 


USE THIS HANDY 
ORDER COUPON > 





Every NEW High School Student 


SHOULD READ THIS BOOK 











THE NEW STUDENT HANDBOOK FOR: 


*% High School Freshmen 

*% Students from Junior High School 
*% Junior High School Freshmen 

* High School Sophomores 





Here’s a freshman handbook that tells the new studcnt 


would fill a longfelt need. 
* a 


The Contents 








It’s full of real down to 
earth information every feature—Boy 
new student wants to 


. written in bright, 


breezy style . .. tells dents -last 
Breezy illustra- what to do and what not 
tions like this in- to do without being 


sure student in- 


terest 
chapter. 


preachy. (See list of con- 
every tents at the left.) 








her audience. 


The Author 





It's written by Gay Head 
who writes SE 
SCHOLASTIC’S most 
popular week 


. . « Gay Head received 
know but just won't ask more than 5,000 letters 
.from high school 


She’s talked before thou- 
sands of high school stu- 
dents and really knows 





just what he or she wants to know .. . written in the 
student’s own language . . . the kind of thing freshman 
assembly programs just can’t provide. 


We showed the manuscript of this student handbook 
to a number of teachers before we published it and 
asked for their suggestions and criticisms. A few con- 
structive suggestions were offered and are incorporated 
in the book. But what impressed us most was the fact 
that they all were enthusiastic about the book, said it 


A FEW FACTS ABOUT THIS BOOK: 


The Size 





It’s handy pocket size— 
fits into boy’s pockets 
and girl’s handbags — 
they'll keep it handy al! 
the time—72 pages of in- 
formation they want to 
have—just 344” x 6”°— 
has room for student to 
fill in his program, lock- 
er number, etc.—very at- 
tractive green cover and 
lots of bright illustra- 
tions inside. 
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SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 


—Service Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES— 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


| $. for. 





handbook “HI THERE, HIGH SCHOOL.” Send them postpaid to: 


Name 


TE-10-4-43 


of your new student 





School 
Street address. 


City 





P. O. Zone No 





State 
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Letter from Ceylon 


Dear Readers: 

Let me introduce and describe my- 
self. My name in full is Douglas Victor 
Abraham Suriarachien (a bit of a 
mouthful that) Amarasckara (another 
mouthful!). The first two names were 
given me in honor of the World War I 
armistice. Abraham is a name that 
comes down to me through my father, 
from my clergyman grandfather, “Suri- 
arachichi” is our clan name and is a 
combination of two words in our native 
language, Singhalise. “Suriya” means 
sun and “Arachichi” means steward. All 
Singhalese names have colourful mean- 
ings like that. “Amarasckara,” our fam- 
ily name, is a combination of “Amara,” 
meaning eternal, and “sakkara,” mean- 
ing crown. Of course, these are only 
names and may not mean what they 
say! 

I shall try to describe my country. 
imagine that you are building a minia- 
ture model of it. To represent Ceylon, 
you would place a pear-shaped island 
in the Indian ocean, just off the south- 
ern tip of India, a little north of the 
equator. I am practically on the other 
side of the me from you. 

In the south, you would place moun- 
tains rising to over 8,000 feet—about 
as high as your Rockies. 

Having placed es model island of 
Ceylon, you would plant it with cocoa- 
nut, rubber and tea. As you rise up the 
hills, the cocoanut gives way to the 
shady rubber tree. As you reach the 
higher slopes, dark green tea bushes 
planted in orderly rows displace the 
rubber. 

The rest of your model island you 
would cover with a forest, rich with all 
shades of green leaves and giant creep- 
ers, speckled with flowers, and hum- 
ming with birds and insects. It was 
not always so, for in early days, what 
is now overgrown with scrub and jungle 
was acre upon acre of rice field. 

Being near the equator, there is little 
change in seasons in Ceylon. There are 
showers all the time, and twice a year 
a monsoon—in April and October. 

In my next letter I will tell you about 
the people of my island. 


Ne 


Yours sincerely, 
Douglas 





Note: Those wanting to write to boys and 
girls in foreign countries should write to the 
international Friendship League, P. O. Box 934, 
Beston, Mass. 
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The Great Bear Oil Treasure 


It's been a hush-hush Army secret 
for months. Now it can be told. The 
U. S. Army is forging ahead on a 
project as great as the Alcan High- 
way. 

The project is called Canol (for 
Canadian Oil) and is bossed by 
Brigadier General James “Patsy” 
O'Connor, head of the U. S. Army’s 
Northwest Service Command and 
builder of the Alcan Highway. 

U. S, Army engineers are tapping 
Canada’s vast unexplored oil supply 
in the bleak region of Great Bear 
Lake. The oil will be pumped 
through a pipeline 400 miles across 
wilderness to the Alcan Highway. 

New refineries —_ the highway 
will prepare the oil for steamships 
in Alaskan ports, bombers on the 
foggy Aleutians, and truck convoys 
that rumble up the Alcan road carry- 
ing supplies for our Aleutian troops. 

The project was a tough one, for 
uncharted wasteland lay between 
the Alcan Highway and the region 
of the roaring Mackenzie River. 

A passage to the oil field had to 
be found before any road gangs 
could get to work clearing the path 
of trees, boulders and swamps. Last 
winter seven groups of men set out 


to find this passage. 








* PRIBILOF 
* 
















Two crews on horseback went into 
the wild, mountainous and forest 
country but got stuck in snow and 
had to turn back. 

Two more crews tried it with 
caterpillar tractors. They hit snow 
and rocks that they couldn't pass. 
Two more tried it with dog sleds 
and couldn’t make it. The seventh 
crew set out with dog sleds, got 
through the snow and found a route 
to the Mackenzie. 

Then the oil drillers got busy. 
Piercing through ice sheets, they un- 
covered an oil field that is one of the 
most important on the American 
continent. 

Racing against time, the road- 
builders and pipeline crews then set 
to work. They are experts who work 
fast, because they have to lay down 
the pipes before this winter's snows 
fall. Many of the workmen were re- 
cruited from the expert crews who 
had just finished laying down the 
“Big Inch” ‘pipeline from Texas to 
Pennsylvania. 

Buildi ding the road to the oil field 
was the hardest job. On icy days the 
brake drums on trucks froze every 
time they crossed water. On hot days 
glacial dust clogged the workmen’s 
throats. 
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Map drawn on 


globa) projection Copyright 1943 by Field Publications 


Derrick shows location of Canol oil project near Great Bear Lake. 
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Altitude Affects 
Man, Machine 


Man’s desire to fly higher 
and higher has brought about 
many about the 
upper reaches of the air — the 
stratosphere. 


disc overies 


As soon as man passes the 
tropopause (that point at 
which the earth’s atmosphere 
joins the stratosphere ) he is out 
of his element, like a “fish out 
of water.” He must use arti- 
ficial means to keep life in his 
body 


Superchargers for Engine 

The problems were compara- 
tively simple when man was 
content to call 20,000 feet his 
ceiling. Warmer clothing and 
bottled oxygen supplied his 
bodily needs. The big problem 
at first was to get the engine 
to produce enough power to 
keep the plane aloft in the thin 
air. Superchargers solved that 
problem by forcing more air 
into the engine, keeping it con- 
stantly supplied with the same 


pressure as it received at 
level 
ieve 


sea 


There are still problems con- | 


nected with the planes them- 
selves, but they do not concern 
us as much as the problem of 
protection for pilots and crews 
against extreme lack of 
the unnatural in- 
ternal pressure of their bodies. 


cold, 


oxygen, and 


Height Hysterics 

High altitude some 
urious reactions on the human 
body and mind. At a height as 
low as 5,000 feet the fiver usu- 
ally begins to experience oxy- 
want. The first indication 
is impaired vision. 

At 10,000 feet he may be- 
gin to feel slightly “slap- 
happy. At 15,000 the effects 
become more marked. The flyer 
may lose his judgment, his mind 
will become dull, he may even 
laugh or cry hysterically. Cases 
are on record in which pilots 
have forgotten completely what 
they were “up there” for or 
where they were going. 

Without taking the neces- 
sary precautions, a person's 
blood would actually begin to 
boil at 63,000 feet. He would 


causes 


gen 

















BOEING STRATOTRAINER AND DR. SANFORD MOSS, ENGINEER 
WHO INVENTED SUPERCHARGER FOR HIGH-ALTITUDE FLYING. 





have been dead some 30,000 
feet sooner than that, so it 
wouldn’t bother him much. 
The reason for these reac- 
tions is not strictly the height, 
but the rapidity of the ascent. 


Get Used to It 


Mountaineers climb to 
heights of 25,000 feet with no 
artificial means of supplying 
their lungs with oxygen, and 
there are people who live in 
areas 17,000 feet above sea 
level. If the flyer could spend 
considerable time at each vary- 
ing height, his body would ad- 
just itself. That is true, at least, 
for those heights of 30,000 feet 
or less. 

Boeing has developed a Strato- 
trainer, a device which prepares 
men for their swift ascent into 
the stratosphere. Wearing oxy- 
gen masks and breathing noth- 
ing but pure oxygen, the men 
play catch for 45 minutes to 
remove the nitrogen from their 
blood. Then they step into the 
Stratotrainer. The altimeter 
dial says they're “going up” at 
3,000 feet a minute, and they 
go through all the sensations of 
such an ascent, although the 
trainer stays on the ground. The 
men practice changing their 


oxygen masks, moving around 
in the thinned-out air. They 





are “taken up” to 40,000 feet 
and then “dropped” to lower 
“altitudes.” 

After the war, if you take a 
thousand-mile journey, you will 
travel at 35,000 feet, the most 
economical level for commercial 
flights of that distance. Now, 
daredevils of the stratosphere 
are up there finding out secrets 


that will make your postwar 
flight fast and safe. 


New Defroster 
For Plane’s Wings 


One of the worst fears of 
high-altitude pilots, or of fliers 
in icy regions, is ice on the 
wings. Ice cakes the plane’s 
wings, weighs it down. Spray 
kicked up by seaplanes freezes 
their tails. In the battle against 
ice, a new defroster is now har- 
nessed to planes. It is a tube 
that catches the heat from the 
exhaust pipe, circulates the 
heat all along the wing and tail 
tips, and keeps them at a tem- 
perature of 60 degrees above 
zero, even though the plane is 
flying through 40 degrees be- 


low zero weather! 





Back the Attack! 
Buy War Savings Stamps 





St 


By NORMAN V. CARLISLE 
Editor of Alr Week 


Next March, two months 
ahead of schedule, the huge 
Hughes-designed, Kaiser- 
built, 8-engine cargo carrier 
will take to the air. With its 
wing spread of 320 feet, a 
fuel carrying capacity of 
8,000 gallons, a speed of 174 
miles an hour, the HK-1 will 
be capable of carrying a 120,- 
000-pound load through the 
air. 
> 7 . 

Next time you hear a plane 
overhead don’t look up and 
say “Listen to the roar of those 
engines.” Half that noise is 
caused by the whirling of the 
propeller; the rest from the en- 
gine, principally the exhaust. 
And that sudden racket that 
often comes from planes over- 
head is caused by the wrong 
pitch setting of the propeller 
blades for the altitude at which 
the plane is flying; not by a 
sputtering engine. 


While speaking of engines, 
the most powerful in use to- 
day are the 2,000 h.p. motors 
of the Martin “Marauder” 
and the Vought-Sikorsky 
“Corsair,” a far cry from the 
12 h.p. engine the Wright 
brothers’ first plane used. 


* - - 


How big will postwar air- 
ports have to be to handle the 
greatly increased traffic? In 
New York, the city has large, 
famed La Guardia Airport, ter- 
minus for trans-Atlantic and 
transcontinental flights. Now 
the city is at work on Idlewild 
Airport, to be six times the size 
of La Guardia. Airplane hang- 


ars will stand in rows, seven 
miles long altogether. In a 
single 15-hour operating day 


the airport will be able to 
handle 900 planes. One section 
of the airport is being planned 
for helicopters. 
x * & 

Geo-fact: Fairbanks, Alas- 
ka, is equidistant from Wash- 
ington, D. C., Tokyo, and 





Murmansk, Russia. 
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YANKS vs. CARDS 


ON’T look now, but those men are 
back again—the New York Yankees 

and the St. Louis Cardinals. For the 
second year in succession, they will 
battle it out in the World Series. 

Last year we tried to go expert on 
you. After looking into our crystal ball, 
we picked the Yanks to win in sixe 
games. The Cards won in five games! 
But did this discourage us? Are we go- 
ing to let last year’s catastrophe prevent 
us from picking a winner this year? You 
bet we are! 

Well size u 
this year, we'll 
winner. 

Hitting Department: The Cards have 
the edge. In Stan Musial, they have the 
best hitter in baseball. And behind 
Stan, they can boast a trio of .300 hitters 
-—Cooper, Walker, and Kurowski. The 
only .300 hitter the Yanks have is Bill 
Dickey, and he’s a part-time performer. 
Bill Johnson comes close to that mark, 
but after Johnson there’s no one else. 
In Keller, Etten, Gordon, and Johnson, 
the Yanks have the better home-run 

unch. 

Fielding: Very close. Give the Cards 
the edge in the outfield and the Yanks 
the better of it in the infield. First base, 
Sanders (C) over Etten; second, Gor- 
don (Y) over Klein; third, Johnson (Y) 
over Kurowski; shortstop, Marion (C) 
over Crosetti; and catcher, Dickey (Y) 
over Cooper. 

Pitching: The nod goes to the Yanks. 
Their ace, Spud Chandler, is perhaps 
the best pitcher in baseball. Backing up 
Spud are Bonham, Wensloff, Borowy, 
and Zuber—a nifty quartet. 

The Cards have the best pitcher in 
the National League—Mort Cooper. But 
Mort has never beaten an American 
League team. 

Speed, spirit: It’s all in the Cards. 
They're the fastest things out of horse- 
shoes, 


the teams for you but, 
let you pick your own 


—H. L. MAsIN 


Sports Editor 
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V-MAN 





General CLARK 


N October, 1942 Lieutenant General 
Mark Wayne Clark successfully car- 
ried out a secret mission in French 
North Africa. He left England in a sub- 
marine with a party of Commandos. He 
had to return with a complete set of 
plans of all French military installa- 
tions®* in North Africa, and information 
on troops and equipment. 

Clark and his men narrowly escaped 
capture by hiding in a cellar from the 
Vichy French police. When they had 
hidden for an hour the police left. Then 
Clark and his men made their way to 
their boats. Just a short distance off 
shore the boats upset. The men were 
thrown into the water. 

Clark managed to save the precious 
plans for which he had come. But he 
lost his clothing and $600 in gold. “I 
wonder if Morgenthau will get after me 
for that,” said Clark, thinking how the 
Secretary of the Treasury would greet 
the news. 

General Clark must have had a fond- 
ness for secret missions even when he 
was at school. His classmates at West 
Point nicknamed him “Contraband” 
Clark because of his skill in smuggling 
in forbidden cakes and candies. 


BORN IN THE ARMY 


Clark came of a soldiering family. 
He was born in the Army at the Madi. 
son Barracks, New York. Young Mark 
always lived at Army camps with his 
soldier-father, Colone] Charles C, Clark. 

At West Point he was a classmate 
and friend of Cadet Eisenhower. The 
two men have been good friends ever 
since. “Ike is like a brother to me,” says 
General Clark. 

When Eisenhower was made Com- 
mander in Chief of the European theater 
of war, Clark was placed second in 
command, He is now leading the U. S. 
Fifth Army in Italy. : 

General Clark is 46 years old, the 
youngest three-star general in the 
Army. He is tall and slender with a 
lean face, deep brown eyes and dark 
hair. Fishing and hiking are his favorite 
sports. 















“You don't have fo tell 
this Marinel With pens 
and repair parts so 
scarce, I'm using Parker 
Quink. The soly-x in it 
stops most pen troubles 
before they start!" 


Fountain pens 


and repair parts 
are newest 
- war casualties! 





Uncle Sam has now drastically cut pro- 
duction of all fountain pens. First-choice 
brands especially, and even repair parts, 
are scarce. Your pen needs the protec- 
tion only Parker Quink can give. 

For Quink alone contains solv-x. 

Solv-x prolongs the life of your pen. It 
flushes away gum and sediment left by 
inferior inks... prevents the corrosion 
of metal and the deterioration of rubber 
parts. 

Quink is perfect for steel pens, too! 
The Parker Pen Company, Janesville, 
Wis., and Toronto, Canada. 


FOR Vows —MAIL “Micro-film Black’’ 
New Parker Quink in “Micro-film Black” 
photographs perfectly. Quink comes in 7 per- 
manent colors: Micro-film Black, Blue-Black, 
Royal Blue, Green, Violet, Brown, Red. 2 
washable colors: Black, Blue. 15¢, 25¢ and up. 





of sac or diaphragm. 

2. Dissolves sediment and gum left by 
i other inks. Cleans your pen as it writes. 
3. Prevents clogging of feed. 
|| 4. Safeguards base metal parts... pre- 
vents corrosion. | 
5. Assures quick start- 
ing and even flow at 
all times. 





| 1. Protects rubber ...lengthens the life 


















PARKER QuirekK 


THE ONLY INK CONTAINING PEN-PROTECTING SOLV-X 























ioht trom Denmark 








A Short Story by Miriam Burns 


N absolute silence a fishing skiff 

slipped through the waters of 
the Oeresund. The men were work 
ing at thei: their 
as they concentrated on prope slling 
the boat through the 
black, 

Soon they would be well past Mal- 


oars, faces grim, 
soundlessly 
oily water. 
mo on the way to Halsingborg. Lars 
sat in the neg! of the boat, looking 
back at the Copenhagen harbor. 
Against the light of the burning am- 
munition dumps, the bow of his own 
flagship was silhouetted, pointing 
skywards. Already, the and 
midships were under water. 

Rather than surrender their fleet 
to the they had scuttled the 
ships that did not have time to make 


stern 


1 Nazis, 


for neutral ports in Sweden. Some 
of the men had jumped from the fast 
sinking ship and struck out for the 
They knew that the small fish- 
ing ships anchored there could be 


pier. 


used for their getaway. 

In the bottom of the skiff there 
feeble rustling, like a bird 
beating its wing against a window. 


Was a 


It was the tied and trussed body of a 
twelve-vear-old boy 
“We should not have 
boy with us,” muttered a 
“He'll only make 


Nazi snoope! . 


brought the 
seaman. 


trouble—the little 


“We didn't have much choice,” 
said Lars quietly. “He saw us get 
away and would have had the shore 
guns trained on us this minute had 
we let him go to warn the Germans. 
What would you have done, Gustav? 
Shot him? I’m not killing children 
yet—I'll leave that for the Nazis, 
snarled Lars. 

“He looks like a mean one,” said 
another seaman. “Did you see him 
pull that knife? And all dressed up 
in that Hitler Youth outfit, too. Prob- 
ably been trained to spy on his own 
mother. 

“Lie still, you little devil,” he 
hissed, “or we'll throw ye into the 
strait. Nice food you'll make for 
some choosy fish, and in that brown 
uniform, too.” 

In a few hours time a weary band 
of men arrived at Edvin Brammes 
little red house in Halsingborg. Ed- 
vin himself came to the door and he 
was greatly pleased to see his old 
friend, Skipper Lars. 

In spite of the early hour, there 
was a huge pot of strong coffee on 
the hearth, and a table heaped with 
porridge, knackbréd and milk. The 
men fell to, and the drowsy boy was 
dropped on the day bed at the end 
of the room. 


~ Sorry about the little 


snooper, 










They moved soundlessly through the black, oily water. 


® said, 


apologized Lars. “We found him 
spying on the docks, and couldn't 
risk leaving him there.” 

The men had scarcely finished eat- 
ing when in perfect Swedish, a high 
pitched voice rang out through the 
room. 

“I am a German. I am a membe) 
of the Third Reich. You have no 
right to keep me here against my 
will. I demand that you return me 
to Germany.” - 

Edvin Brammes raised an eye 
brow. In the silence he said: “Come 
over and eat your breakfast, boy— 
then we'll see what’ is to be done 
with you.” Edvin was the village 
schoolmaster and was accustomed 
to dealing with unruly boys. He did 
not intend to be stopped by a Nazi. 

“Tll eat no food in Sweden—I'll 
die first,” said the prisoner. 

“Have you ever eaten our Swedish 
food?” asked Edvin quietly. 

“Yes,” said the boy, looking away 
“I used to come to Sweden with 
Mutte for the Midsummer Eve holi 
day.” 

Just then there was a knock at the 
door, and a tall, freckled boy entered 
the room. “I came to tell you,” he 
said, “that Inge and I shall not be 
able to come to classes today. We 
must help in the fields.” 

“That will be all right, Per,” said 
Edvin, “provided you make up the 
work you shall have missed.” 

Just then Per caught sight of the 
brown shirted youth. “Hello,” he 
“what’s this?” The two boys 
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stared at each other. The German 
growled at being held prisoner, and 
before someone his own age, too. 

“This is your new classmate, Per, 
said Edvin. “He is going to come to 
school this fall.” 

The young Nazi flew into a tow- 
ering rage. “I won't. I'll never go to 
your schools. I'll not spend another 
day in this country where you har- 
bor traitors to Germany,” he said, 
indicating the Danish seamen. He 
drew himself up tall, in his best imi- 
tation of a German officer. “I am 
Wilhelm Marks. I demand to be re- 
turned to Germany immediately.” 

For a few minutes Edvin sucked 
on his pipe. Then he said slowly: 
“I'll make a bargain with you. I 
can’t send you back today, or even 
tomorrow. Right now you know too 
much about these good sailors here. 
Their safety might be endangered 
by your knowledge. But in a few 
weeks we hope to have them safely 
in England. In a few weeks I shall 
make a trip to Norway. I can take 
you with me. And surely, you will 
have no trouble meeting some of 
your—er compatriots. They will see 
to it that you are sent home. In re- 
turn, I ask only that you behave 
while you are here. And that you 
do not make trouble for the people 
of the village.” 

Wilhelm pushed his hands in his 
pockets. He hated this schoolmaster 
with the calm, cold voice. His hands 
came in contact with his sharp hunt- 
ing knife. It hadn’t been taken away 
from him. As his fingers closed over 
its smooth surface, he smiled to him- 
self. Maybe these foolish people 
were right about his staying. After 
all, he could learn many things here 
that would be helpful to the Reich. 
And anyway, he still had his knife. 

Sullenly, he stomped over to the 
table. He was very hungry and the 
food was good. Much ‘better and 
much more plentiful than the food 
he had been used to eating in Ger- 
many. There was some butter and 
sugar, too. But he didn't eat too 
much, for fear that Edvin might 
supect the Germans hadn't been eat- 
ing too well that year. 


Ay. school the next day, Wilhelm 
slipped in awkwardly and took a 
seat at the rear of the room. The 
other pupils looked at him and whis- 
pered to one another. For a moment 
he regretted not having accepted 





Edvin’s offer to change his brown 
uniform for a pair of worsted shorts 
and a sweater. 

Edvin Brammes mounted his plat- 


form and rapped for attention. He 
waited for the class to come to order 


and then he began: “Boys and girls, 


we have a new pupil today. In spite 


of certain differences of opinion be- 


tween you, I want you to help him 
to feel at home. You need not forget 


that all around you war is raging. 


You must be careful not to betray 


our neighbors. If you simply try to 


remember always, that Sweden 





Here's a perfectly swell shot, ruined by 
a dirty lens. The focus is sharp, the pose 
interesting . . . what a grand picture it 
might have been for the memory book! 





stands for freedom, democracy, and 
honor, you will know how to behave 
in all situations.” 

Wilhelm heard the speech, and 
knew it was for his benefit. He was 
grateful to his teacher for introduc- 
ing him, and he was interested in 
this class that was not conducted on 
military patterns, as his own had 
been in  secarea 

Yet, he felt that he was betraying 
the teachings of his country by ac- 
cepting a kindness from his jailor. 

In an—instant he was on his feet 

(Please turn to next page ) 
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See what a wonderful difference a clean 
lens makes! Isn’t the result worth the 
extra effort of making sure your lens is 
clean? You bet it is! 


What a wonderful difference 
a clean lens makes! 


Here’s how to clean your lens 


IPE DUST and fingerprints off 

periodically with a tuft of ab- 
sorbent cotton, slightly moistened. 
Never use ordinary cloth. Cleansing 
tissues make excellent lens wipers. 


It is usually sufficient to wipe the 
rear surface of a box camera lens. Do 
not attempt to remove the lens, 
because refitting it inaccurately will 
cause a loss of sharpness. 


Learn to take better pictures 


For only 25¢ you can have our 60- 
page, illustrated booklet, “Better Pho- 
tography Made Easy.” It gives you 
simply, clearly, and briefly the funda- 
mentals of taking better pictures. 
Available at your dealer’s, or write 
directly to us. 

We invite you also to write our In- 
formation Department for advice on 
your photographic problems. 


Agta Ansco 


Binghamton, New York 


THE ONLY FILM THAT'S GUARANTEED 
“PICTURES THAT SATISFY OR A NEW ROLL FREE” 


Agfa Ansco supplies a greater percentage 
of its film to the Government than does 
any other photographic manufacturer. 

In fact, about three-quarters of all 
Agfa Ansco products made today go to 


the armed forces or war industries. 

So if you can’t get your favorite Ansco 
film the first time you try . . . won’t you 
please be patient . . . and try again? 

We're sure you'll understand. 























JUNIOR 


High School Students 


‘an enter 


SCHOLASTIC 
ART AWARDS! 


439 PRIZES 
amounting to $5,680 


14 CLASSIFICATIONS 


| 


| vade y 


Oils; Water Colors and Tempera; | 


Drawing Inks; Pencil Drawings; 
Prints; Designs-for Fabrics; Costume 
Design; Posters; Sculpture and 


Ceramics; Handicraft; Textile Decora- 
tion; Mechanical Drawing; Fashion 
illustration, and Photography 


REGIONAL EXHIBITIONS 


throughout the country are open 
to you. Read the following to 
see where to send YOUR entries: 


27 


Arizona, Phoenix 
California, Oakland 
Connecticut, Hartford 
Indiana, Indianapolis 
Kansas, Wichita 
Kentucky, Louisville 


Dorris-Heyman Furn. Co. 
The John Breuner Co. 
Sage-Allen 

The Wm. H. Block Co. 
The Allen W. Hinkel Co. 
The Stewart Dry Goods 


Co. 
Crowley, Milner & Co 
Powers Dry Goods Co. 


Michigan, Detroit 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 


Missouri, Kansas City Emery, Bird, Thayer Co. 
Missouri, St. Louis Stix, Baer & Fuller 
Nebraska, Omaha Orchard & Wilhelm 


Hills, McLean & Haskin 
R. H. Macy & Co 

H. S. Barney Co 

E. W. Edwards & Son 
John Shillito Co 
Lamson Bros 

The John A. Brown Co. 


New York, Binghamton 

New York, New York 

New York, Schenectady 

New York, Syracuse 

Ohio, Cincinnati 

Ohio, Toledo 

Oklahoma, Oklahoma 
City 

Oregon, Portland 


Olds, Wortman & King 
Pennsylvania, Phila 


Gimbel Bros 


Pennsylvania, Pitts- Kaufmann’s 
urgh 
Tennessee, Nashville The George C. Dury Co 


Texas, Dallas The Dallas Museum of 
Fine Arts 

Sears, Roebuck & Co 

Joske Bros 

Frederick & Nelson 

Ed. Schuster & Co 


Texas, Houston 

Texas, San Antonio 
Washington, Seattle 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee 


If you don’t live in an area where there is a 
Regional Exhibition, write direct to Scholastic Mag- 
azine, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y., for 
your rules booklet 


Notice: The Photography and Costume Design 
Divisions offer special opportunities for Junior 
high school students. Originality of ideas counts 
high in these classifications. If you can design a 
costume that has a new idea in it and is appro- 
priate for the high school student, send it in 
Clever photographs with interesting ideas are also 
valued by the jury 


Study 
Entries Now - 


the Rules Booklet — Plan Your 
Send Them In On Time 
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Flight from Denmark 


(Concluded) 


shouting: “That is a lie. Sweden stands 
for nothing. There is no such thing as 
democracy and freedom except for the 
backward countries. Wait until we in- 
your country. We'll show you then. 
Heil Hitler!” He clicked his heels and 
gave the Nazi salute as he had been 
trained to do. 

Freckle-faced Per turned around and 
hissed: “Sit down you. No one here is 
interested in your brand of politics.” 

The unfriendly faces all about him 
warned Wilhelm that he had better be 
seated. His chance would come, 
Per would: be sorry. 


and 


Ay recess the boys organized a game 
of ball. One by one, the boys ran past 
Wilhelm scarcely looking his w ay. One 
of the boys hit the ball and it rolled 
a few inches from Wilhelm’s foot. He 
picked it up, pinched it hard between 
his thumb and forefinger and then, 
winding up with all his force, he threw 
it right at Per. The ball hit its mark, 
right between Per’s ribs. 

The boys walked over to Wilhelm 
with unmistakable hatred in their ex- 
pressions. 

“Come on,” 
all of you.” 


he shouted, “come on, 


“That’s not the way we fight in 
Sweden,” said Per. “You hit me, and 
ll pay you back alone. Only,” said 


Per, seeing something silver flash as the 
Nazis arm came forward, “I must ask 
you to put your knife away. We seem to 
be evenly matched, otherwise.” 

Wilhelm looked black for a moment. 
Then, grudgingly he swung the knife 
into the bark of an old tree. He fought 
gamely for a few minutes but Per, 
after months of work on his father’s 
farm, soon had the young Nazi stagger- 
ing. 

Not wishing to punish him further, 
Per extended his hand. “There isn’t any 
Until the next bat- 
tle, let’s call a truce.” 

Wilhelm shuffled his teet and looked 
at the boys around him. They seemed, 
even to him, hopeful, almost friendly. 
Slowly he put his palm in Per’s. “Until 
the next time,” 

From the 


reason to fight now. 


he said. 

window, Ed- 
thoughtfully. His 
pupils were doing a good job of training 
with their guest. 


schoolhouse 
vin smoked his pipe, 


All Out 


Jack: “Give me an 
‘nothing.’” 

Jill: “ ‘Nothing’ is a balloon with 
skin off.” 


example of 


ts 





SOME FUN 





Bill King in Collier's 


“The old man’s trying for a Navy com- 
mission, and I’ve got to go home and 
help him bone up on his arithmetic.” 


Joke of the Week 


Hazel Davies, Grade 8, St. Ann 
School, Porterville, Calif., receives the 
JSA button for her Joke of the Week. 
Send in your favorite jokes, addressed 
to Junior Scholastic, 220 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y., with your 
name, grade, and school. You'll get a 
JSA button if we print your joke. 
Here’s Helen’s winner: 

Salesman: “When are you going to 
pay for that washing machine I sold 
you?” 

Young Housewife: “Pay for it? Why 
you told me it would pay for itself!” 


t's the Hole Truth 
Question: What can you fill a barrel 
with and still make it weigh less? 
Answer: Holes. 


Submitted by Mary Jenner 
Hopeville School 


Grade 3, 
Waterbury, Conn 
First Impression 

Upon first seeing a bicycle ridden, 
an Indian once remarked, “Pale face 
heap lazy, sit down to walk.” 


No, It’s | 
“I is—” began Mary. 
“I am—” corrected the teacher. 
“I am the ninth letter of the alpha- 
bet,” finished Mary. 





Quickest, Easiest, —— = 


Most Economical 
Way of Getting oy na 


this authentle 
P-5! 


PRE-FLIGHT TRAINING 


Do as most of the men in the Air Forces did—learn 
Flight Theory, Design, Construction, Split-second 
Recognition of important Wor Planes by building 


CLEVELAND MODELS 


“The Models the Men in the Air Forces Build” 


Send Se for Latest Catalog featuring 6 big 36-inch In 
justrial Training War Models, 16 authentic %’’ scale 
War Models, and Advanced and Secondary Glider 
Models. (No free copies.) 


CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO. 
4508C7911 LORAIN AVE. CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
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Mrs. Veta Shaw, of 
ovr Optical Divi- 
sien, who allows 
vs to publish her 
son’s letter, 

Ist Lieut. Bernard 

Shaw with the 
» U. S$. Army in the 
\ South Pacitie. 






Dear Mom ond Mary: 

Civilization has long been a dream to us, 
and when we look ot a magazine or pictures 
from the good old U. S$. A. it is like looking 
et Mars or some far-off, mythical place. 

I’m not quite up on the local sityation, |! 
want to hear about Ann Arbor, how people 
act, and what is going on. People at home 
have no idea how it is not to see a building, o 
church, a pretty girl for seven long months. 

We are not ungroteful, it’s just thet we 
elwoys want our World held up before us— 


lt mokes It easier to go on. 
Love to all, 











“Good Pictures” 


Send 25¢ for this 
56-page bookies. 















You can win one of the 


118 PRIZES 


in the Planters Contest! 
See last week's issue 
(Sept. 27th) for details! 











YOU'LL ENJOY 
Reading this 64-page Book of 


BIB AND TUCK Stories 


A book of stories about 
students like yourself —~ 
lots of humorous illustrations Him 


ONLY 25c pani 


@ copy money to 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
220 East 42d Street, New York 17, N. Y. 














STAMPS 





VICTORY PACKET FREE—Includes stamps from Tan- 
ganyika—British Cayman Islands—Animal—Scarce Baby 
ad—Coronation—Early Victorian—Airmail—Map Stamps 
vith Big Catalogue—all free—send 5e for postage. 
RAY STAMP CO 





Dept SB. TORONTO, CANADA. 





FREE CATALOG “area king” pty 


Finest quality. Over 300 artistic . Write 

for our attractive free ie od ated . \> 

beautiful ue or ring for your class or club. - 
Dept. P, Motel Arts Co, Rochester, H. ¥ 
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ack0ss mp 


1. Eroded region in South Dakota. 

5. Fear or dread. 

6. Narrow path. 

7. Prefix meaning three. 

10. Set of tools assembled in a box. 

ll. Past tense of take. 

12. By, near to. 

18. Canadian city where Churchil] met 
Roosevelt. 

16. Premier of Russia. 

19. Plural (abbrev.). 

20. Level. 

21. Man’s name meaning lion. 

22. Fabric used for catching fish. 

23. Building used for storing hay. 

25. To strive for superiority. 

26. Chief of Staff, U. S. Army. 


1. Group of countries on southern Euro- 
ae peninsula. 

2. To wait for. 

8. Indentation made by a blow. 

4. First person singular of verb to be. 

7. Forepart of the foot. 

8. Long, loose outer garment, usually a 
dress of rank. 

9. Nickname for Genera! Eisenhower. 

11. Heavily bombed city in northern Italy. 

14. Officer between lieutenant colonel and 
brigadier general. 

15. Rescue. 

17. A number. 

18. Allow. 

19. Danger. 

21. Molten rock pouring from volcanoes. 

24 Postscript. 


Solution in Teachers Edition this issue; tn pupils 
edition next week 


Last Week's Solution 


ACROSS: 1-Welles; 6-aim; 7-Hull, 10-it; 11-SE; 
12-Orel; 13-abridge; 14-hog; 15-near; 20-fog; 22- 
Palermo; 24-tile; 25-I’m; 26-at; 27-head; 28-cen.; 
30-falcon. 

DOWN: 1-writer; 2-La.,; 3-Lisbon; 4-emerge; 5- 
all; 7-hod; 8-urge; 9-Lee; 13-ah; 16-Afrioa; 17- 
Rommel; 18-Patton; 19-Fala; 21-go; 22-pie; 23-led; 
24-the; 29-N. C. 









YOUR 


SKETCH MAY 
WIN A PRIZE 


in the Costume Design 
Division of the 
SCHOLASTIC AWARDS! 


JUST DESIGN a school dress, coat, suit 
or party dress—and enter your design 
in the Costume Design contest. This 
issue of “Junior Scholastic” has all the 
details. There are 24 prizes totaling 
$320.00—here’s your chance to make 
good usé of your clothes ideas! 

And as for making or buying clothes, 
you always win a prize for smart 
shopping when you choose Crown* 
Tested Rayon fabrics. Because any 
fabric identified by that Crown 
Tested tag must pass a lot of tests 
before it reaches you. Those tests 
predict that it will wear well, clean 
well, and stay good-looking through 
many months of service 


*Reg.U.S8. Pat. On. 
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AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
Producer of CROWN Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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MODEL 
AIRPLANE 
BUILDERS OF 
TODAY WILL 
BE PILOTS and 
ENGINEERS OF 
TOMORROW 


Building Joe 
Ott Models is 
more than a 
hobby and pas- 
time for it 
trains the mind 
as well as the 
hand and pre- 
ares for fu- 
ure success. 








BOEING FLYING FORTRESS B-17 


No other airplane is so much in the pub- this fine Joe Ott Model with 32 inch 
lic eye or so much talked about as the wing span. It’s a thrill, fellows. 
magnificent Flying Fortress."" Build Complete Kit 


; 


CORSAIR F4U Navy Fighter 
One of the Navy’s “‘Tough guys.”’ Joe Ott 


Kit makes beautiful flying model. 75 Also a o3-inee kit “ 
38 in. wing span. Kit Cc 50c . 


SPITFIRE, Famous British Fighter 


Considered the fastest and most easily ma- 


neuverable fighter plane ever built in Eu- $ 
rope. Joe 5 1.39 
model. Kit ......... 


LOCKHEED 
LIGHTNING P-38 


The Army’s fastest fighting ship, well 
named “Lightning.”” Joe Ott’s 32 inch 
model is a grand looking job... 
tops in flying too. Complete Kit 50c 
Also 45 Inch Wing Span, Kit $1.39 
7 MODELS TO CHOOSE FROM 
All 32 Inch Wing Span 
Flying Fortress B-17 Stuka Dive Bomber 
Lightning P-38 Wildcat F4F 
British Spitfire Corsair F4U 


Airacobra P-39 
Any Two 32 in. Model Kits for $1.00 








| Simplified OTT-O-FORMER 
a 4 CONSTRUCTION 


- - All kits on this page have patented time-saving OTT-O- 

MARTIN MARYLAND BOMBER FORMERS, ready-cut wing ribs, tail parts, nose parts 

. one propellers. All of the harder, uninteresting work on 
4 ee - . 

The American built, British bomber of dev- these parts is done. Kits include cement, tissue covering, 


] t wheels, miscellaneous parts and Joe Ott’s famous plans 
astating efficiency. Simplified Joe 75¢ and instructions. 


Ott Model. 38 in. wing span. Kit 
HOW TO ORDER 


| Go to your dealer first. Thousands of good dealers have 
these fine kits and will be glad to have you ask for them. 
If you order direct, use coupon below and send 15 cents 
extra for postage and packing. Minimum order accepted 
| by mail is $1.00, postage extra. We make prompt ship- 
ment and fill all 
orders in 
hours Catalog POSTAGE EXTRA 
of all models \ 
and supplies—5c & 15 cents on each order— 
—none free if more we pay difference 


model. 





sees it. 





$1.00 


VULTEE VENGEANCE— 
40 Inch Wing Span 


Britain’s terrific fighter and com- 
bination pursuit and dive bomber. { 
Big deluxe kit makes superb model 
almost 4 feet across. Kit 


$1.00 


CURTISS O-52 
.| 40 Inch Wing Span 


The Army Air Corps’ famous observation plane, built 
as oe for ‘‘peeking.’’ Deluxe kit builds faithful 
it 


MUSTANG—40 Inch Wing Span 


The ‘‘Flying Mustang’’—-P-51, presented in a big de- 
luxe model, thrills every model builder who 


Big—good looking—a crack flyer $1 .00 





BREWSTER BUCCANEER SB2A 


British R.A.F. Ott Forme! 


/ 


© 


————— 7S 76+ phe / 40 inch W ¢ 
Light bomber used by U.S. Navy and — GD, {4 ¥, * aby ‘ = mg =p 


(>) 
construction. 38 in. wing span 75¢ 
Kit - 





Build the AVENGER === 


The TORPEDO BOMBER That Broke the Back _ a 


~— 
| — 
~—" . 
of the Jap Navy at Midway Anal . ed Exciting 
me of the finest Joe Ott models. Bomb 4 ‘ 
doors open and model torpedo drops whil« ] 


in flight. 40 inch wing span. Kit 


ee, 


f 


; 


=~ 


/ 


> — This model 
actually drops torpedo 


i | ~ while in flight 
Joe Ott Manufacturing Co., Dept..47, 415 W. Superior St., Chicago SS 


Enclosed is $ including 15c for postage Rush Kits checked below 
) Flying Fortress 50c 


Stuka 50c Martin 75c¢ 
Lightning 50c 


) 

) Wildcat 50c Brewster 75c 
Lightning $1.39 ) Corsair 50c Vengeance $1.00 

) 

) 


) 

) 

) Spitfire 50c Corsair 75¢ Curtiss $1.00 

) Spitfire $1.39 Airacobra 50c Mustang $1.00 
{ ) Avenger $1.00 Catalog 5c 

Bam PRINT NAME 


AIF 


AIRPLANE | 


WITH SIMPLIFIED OTT-O-FORMER CONSTRUCTION | | S$ 


a vo AND ADDRESS JOE OTT MANUFACTURING CO 
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